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Some Unexplained Cuneiform Words. — By "W. F. Albright, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

In a letter from Amenophis III to Kadasman-Kharbe of 
Babylon occurs the word kamir, used twice as the name of some 
functionary. 1 Bezold 2 compared kamir with Syr. N~I01D . and 
rendered sage, sorcerer. Peiser suggested that kamir meant 
eunuch, and his explanation is duly recorded in Muss-Arnolt's 
Assyrian Dictionary, but seems to have escaped the attention 
of Knudtzon and his co-workers. As the kamir is expected 
to establish the identity of a Babylonian princess in the Egyp- 
tian harem, he must have been a harem-attache, so the translation 
eunuch seems reasonable. 

In Arabic kdmara means to be virile, which is illustrated by 
the native lexicographers in a number of ways. The fern. pass, 
part. 5 5 «^jCo denotes a woman who has had carnal knowledge of 

man, or as the Lisdn el 'Arab states &&..jCu> s ;r *jCc Stwol i- e. 

mulier virum experta. As Professor Haupt has shown in his 
paper Assyrian ramku = "103 . priest, 3 the cuneiform kamir, or 
rather, kamir, is a mas. pass, part., used in a privative sense, 
unmanned, emasculated, eunuch} 

In a letter from the Mitannian king, Tusratta, to Amenophis 
III, occurs the verbal form utte'izzi? which Knudtzon makes 
no attempt to explain. The context reads, u sa axi'a irisu uktel- 
limsi ana Mane u Udmarsi ki imursi u utte 'izzi dannes = And 
her whom my brother desired I showed to Mane, and he ex- 
amined her. When he had seen her, he utte 'izzi greatly. 
The correspondence in form between uktellimsi and utte' izzi is 

>EA* 1, 15, 33. 

2 Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1893) p. 92. 

3 AJSL 32, part one. 

* For a similar privative see Noldeke, Neue Seitrdge, p. 103, on y ^ -r ~- , 
testicle, and ^a.ia. , castrate. 
5 EA 19, 22. 
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obvious. Utte'izzi is simply the Pi' el reflexive of na'ddu, to be 
exalted, the Ethiopia ne'da, which is also connected with "1JO , 
skin-bottle, properly, inflated, the Ass. nadu. Professor Haupt 
also proposes to readliTPJN instead of WON Ex. 15, 2, in Moses' 
Song of Triumph. 1 

The correct Babylonian form would be utta'idsi, tho it has 
not been found elsewhere yet. Utte'izzi must be rendered in 
an active sense, he praised her, like uktellimsi and uktebbidusi, 
they honored her, 2 etc. 

The phonetic change from ds to zz is not uncommon in the 
early period, tho it does not seem to occur after the Amarna 
age. Yet it has hardly received the attention it merits; 
Delitzsch does not record it, nor does Bohl, in his valuable 
treatise, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe (Leipzig 1909). Ebe- 
ling, however, in his monograph, Das Verbum der El-Amama- 
Briefe (BA 8, 2), considers it, 3 but he mentions only one 
instance, ukappazzu,* from kabadu. Several similar forms from 
the same root are found in the letters. 5 In the Syrian corre- 
spondence the name of Qades on the Orontes, the scene of the 
famous battle between Rameses the Great and the Hittite mon- 
arch, Khattusil, is written Qidsi, Kinza, and Oizza, etc. 6 In 
Old-Babylonian we have, e. g., ipkizzu for ipqidsu, he charged 
him, 7 userizi, for useridsi, s etc. Ts = zz in irazzu, for iratsu, 
his breast. 9 

In the latter instance z may be purely graphical for s; on 
the other hand this cannot be true in such forms as lisdnzu and 
sulmanzu, or Kinza. Nor is it likely that this is a case like 
Syriac r for Persian j (ds). 10 Apparently we have here a 
reciprocal assimilation. 

Our passage may now be fully explained. The Egyptian 
special envoy, Mane, has been sent north to examine a Mitan- 



1 AJSL 20, 170, n. 58. 

2 EA 23, 21. 

•BA8, 2, 43, 1. 16 (1910). 

4 EA 29, 31. 

5 Especially in 23 and 29. 
6 EA p. 1119. 

'TJngnad, VB 6, 238, 24. Cf. Schorr, VB 5, p. 544, s. v. paqddu. 

8 Ungnad, loc. cit., 159, 15. 

"TTngnad, loc. cit., 238, 48. Cf. CT XV, 3, 1. 6. 

10 Bickell, Kalilag wa Damnag, p. lxxiv. 
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nian princess, who has been considered a possible bride for his 
royal master. Her father now writes to Amenophis, informing 
him that Mane has been favorably impressed with the maiden, 
has, in fact, praised her highly. Tusratta says : And I showed 
her whom my brother desired to Mane, mid he examined her. 
When he had seen her, he praised her highly. The king takes 
advantage of this to point out that so charming a bride deserves 
a rich bridal gift in return. At that time the Mitannian 
Empire was struggling hard to maintain itself against the foes 
who eventually dismembered it, and Tusratta was chronically 
in need of funds. 

Toward the end of the same letter Tusratta asks for gold 
with which to construct the karask of his great-grandfather 
(Artatama). 1 Winckler 2 rendered Feldzeug, which he ap- 
parently used in the sense of accoutrement, 3 and translated the 
passage karaska Sa aba abt'a eppus, Dein Feldzeug, welches 
mein Grossvater gefertigt hat. As the word is written karaski 
in 1. 58, a derivation from kardsu is quite impossible, aside from 
the extraordinary meaning which this would yield. Then, also, 
eppus is clearly present, so Knudtzon translates correctly, Ich 
werde das karask meines Grossvaters machen. 

Now, when Burnaburias of Babylon is in need of gold, he 
expatiates on the work of building and repairing temples in 
which he is engaged, and protests that after that is completed 
he will require no more. 4 As the karask is also a construction 
of some sort, the rendering mausoleum 5 suggests itself. In 
building a mausoleum for his grandfather Artatama, Tusratta 
was following a widespread Anatolian custom. 

Apart from the foreign words and forms in the Amarna 
despatches there are a good many Assyrian terms, even in 
the familiar religious literature, which still await explana- 
tion. In the Surpu-sevies occurs the line mamit ina carcari 
me satin, A spell incurred by drinking water from a 



1 EA 19, 44, 58. 

2 KB 5,37. 

3 Oriental Diplomacy, p. 92. 
«EA 7, 63; 9, 15; 11, 30. 

s The Assyrian word for mausoleum seems to be Tcimaxxu, which accord- 
ing to Jensen, is identical with the doubtful Syriae word KriDJ (Brockel- 
mann, Lexicon Syriacum, s. v.). HW renders Sarg, but this word is 
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gargar. 1 Also BA 2, 628, col. Ill, 2 — 5, me gargari tasiqisunu 
km-pat mas if u sa BAB me gargari tumtalli tattandsunu = Thou 
shalt give them water of the gargar to drink. A masitu vessel 
of . . . shalt thou fill with water of the gargar and give them. 
II R 5, 17 gargar occurs as the name of a bird. In the Talmud 
{OlinV denotes a bird distinguished by showy plumage. Arabic 
-soye means cock, and Heb. "Vnt* is translated a\tKTa>p in <g. 

Cargar in the above-cited passages may mean water-cock, used 
perhaps by metonymy for water-spout, in general, just as in 
English. In German Hahn is the common word for faucet, 
and this usage may be traced to the fifteenth century. In 
English the expressions cock of a spigot and cock of a gun are 
met with at almost as early a date. 

In view of the sacral nature of ancient fountains, it is easy 
to see how drinking directly from the spout should have been 
taboo. Besides, experience may have taught the Babylonian 
priests that this practise involved the danger of contamination 
and infection. In the second passage cited me gargari clearly 
means water from the gargar, which may have been selected 
because of its purity, tho it is quite possible that there were 
specially consecrated faucets for liturgical use. 4 

Talmudic K"11V"IV is also a name applied to a vessel with a 
comb-like attachment, used for sprinkling. In Kelim 2, 8 this 
comb is called lD)Tfit *?& pIDOH- According to Krauss, 5 "On 
the wine-flask, or "WUDS - was placed a perforated cover, which 
was called a comb, from the shape of the handle. The cover 
was presumably perforated in order that spiced wine might be 
poured out without opening the flask, thus preventing the loss 
of the fragrance. The teeth of the comb apparently slipped 
over the cover in such a way as to close it completely. ' ' 



evidently a Sumerian compound of KI and MAX. (Cf. KI-GAL, Hades.) 
For Assyrian royal mausolea cf. Boissier OLZ 18, 4. 

1 Surpu 3, 58 = Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der babylonischen 
Religion, p. 14. 

"Cf. Noldeke, Tiernamen mit BedupliTcation (Beitrage zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, pp. 107 ff.), p. 111. Noldeke does not discuss 12ny 
as a birdname at all. 

3 Cf. Peters, JBL 1914, 155. 

4 Similar water-cocks are mentioned in the Misna under the name of "n 
nipple. See Toma, 3, 10. 

5 Talmudische Archaologie, vol. II (1911), p. 281. 
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Of course Assyr. gargar cannot be identical with JOIV"!!? > 
wine-flask, as the- determinative for vessel is lacking in both 
passages. Moreover, the Assyrian object holds, or carries, water, 
not wine. Both seem to derive their name from the comb, crest, 
or handle, which surmounted them. 1 

The vocabulary of the Babylonian Talmud has shed a flood of 
light on Assyrian lexicography. Assyriology, on the other hand, 
can explain a good many obscurities in the Talmud, but both 
must be used with caution. 

1 Since this article was written, three years ago, I have been studying 
the question of lustratory arrangements in a Babylonian temple, and 
have found additional evidence for the above view. 

* Note the following abbreviations : CT = Cuneiform Texts from Baby- 
lonian Tablets in the British Museum; EA = Knudtzon-Weber-Ebe- 
ling, Die El-Amarna Tafeln (VB 2) ; VB = Vorderasiatische Bibliothelc. 
For other abbreviations see the list at the close of The Borne of Balaam. 



